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ABSTRACT 

Recognizing the inadequacies of the theoretical 
framework upon which the Concentrated Employment Program (CEP) was 
con3tructed, an effort was made to develop a more useful set of 
assumptions by which the program could be appraised more critically. 
Summarized in this document are the outcomes of attempts to construct 
an analytic framework within which both the ghetto labor market and 
the appropriateness of CEP can be assessed. Part One contains a 
critique of the existing assumptions underlying the CEP and suggests 
some alternative models of the behavior of ghetto labor markets* Part 
Two describes the Boston CEP as it was developed from April 1967 to 
March 1968 and appraises it within the framework established for the 
basic CEP model. Conclusions and policy recommendations based on 
analyzed results include: (1) Current programs have paid too little 
attention to the effect which low^wage, low-quality employment has 
upon the labor market behavior of the disadvantaged, and (2) Federal 
manpower policies need to be reoriented toward the demand side of the 
labor market, (Author/SN) 
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FOREWORD 



This report summarizes the findings of an 18-month study of the Concentrated 
Employment Program in Boston, Mass., undertaken by three doctoral students, at 
Harvard University. Drs. Peter B. Doeringer (Harvard) and Michael J. Piore (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology) also participated in the project. The original focus of the 
study was to have been program evaluation, but this was supplanted by a more 
important objective-examination of the low-wage labor market. The result is an 
imaginative and pioneering exploration of the dynamic relationship between man- 
power programs and the economic and social environments in which they operate. 

The theoretical materia! presented and the analysis which follows make a significant 
contribution to the understanding of the low-wage labor market. At the same time, the 
authors emphasize the deficiencies in our present knowledge of the process by which 
both disadvantaged workers and less preferred enterprises adapt to the labor market. 

In applying their concepls of the low-wage labor market to appraising manpower 
programs, the authors conclude that current programs have paid too httle attention to 
the effect which low-wage, low-quality employment has upon the labor market 
behavior of the disadvantaged. Quite appropriately, in my view, they call for a 
reorientation of Federal manpower policies toward the demand side of the labor 
market. The findings of this study Jemon-strate the importance of comprehending the 
structure of labor markets when fasfi ionin'g manpower programs. 



Peter B. Doeringer 
Cambridge, Mass. 
March 1969 
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INTRODICTIOTV 



Througliout the i960's. government agencies becanie 
increasingly involved in elYoris. to combat iiigii rates of 
unemployment in central-city glicttos. A variety of 
manpower programs were developed to provide job 
training and referral services to "disadvantaged*' 
workers, the "hard-core unemployable/' 

In 1967. a new Federal attempt to improve the 
effectiveness of those programs began when the lj.S. 
Department of Labor inaugurated the Concentrated 
Employment Program (CEP), in several cities and rural 
areas, to coordinate and intensify phetto manpower 
programs. The formulation of the program assumed: 

1. Thut the primary cause of urban unemployment 
and low-wage employment lay in the specific handicaps 
of individual workers on the ''supply side'' of the labor 
market; 

2. That existing manpower programs had little impact 
principally because of their fragmentation and that the 
existing patchwork of Federal, State, local, and private 
programs could not be efficiently coordinated to tailor 
services to individuals' specific needs; and 

3. That the effects of existing maiipower programs 
were being so diffused through the economic system 
that it was difficult to appraise program impact and 
benefits within particular low-income neighborhoods. 

With those assumptions as a foundation, CEP planners 
emphasized the unity and comprehensiveness of a 
proposed manpower services "delivery system" in which 
services such as placement and training would be 
coordinated by a single agency. These services would be 
focused on a narrowly defined, low-income ''target 
population." 

All CEP's were to share four common features: 
"(I) Enlisting the active support and cooperation of 
business and labor organizations in local communities; 



(2) providing a wide range of counselin«i. health, educa- 
tion, and training services on an individual basis: 

(3) developing employment opportunities suited to each 
individual in the program: and (4) providing the follow- 
up assistance necessary to assure thai a job. once 
obtainc'j. will not quickly be lost/*' Within this general 
framework, it was expected that each CliP program 
would evolve differently, in response to local conditions. 

Recognizing ih'^ value of thcie early CliP experiments 
for the design of future programs, the Labor Department 
ctimmissioned this study of the CEP in Boston. Ma,ss.. in 
the summer of 19G7. The initial plan, to evaluate CliP 
and to distinguish between those programs which were 
unique to Boston and those which could be generalized 
to other cities, was modified as the evaluation 
proceeded. 

It became apparent that the analytic assumptions 
concerning the behavior of the ghetto labor market on 
which CEP was based were both inadequate and mis- 
leading. Before we could usefully evalu;ate this single 
program, we had to attempt to construct a more useful 
set of assumptions and theories about the ghetto labor 
market by which CEP could be appraised. 

In this report we seek to suggest an analytic 
framework within which bof.h the ghetto labor market 
and the appropriateness of the CEP can be assessed. The 
evaluation of the Boston CEP, as administered by 
Boston's community action agency (ABCD), is offered 
as an illustration of the relationship of CEP-type 
manpower programs to the ghetto labor market: many 
aspects of the Boston experience are presumabiy rele- 
vant to similar programs in other cities. 



*/965 Manpnwfer Reijort (Washington: U.S. Department of 
Labor), p. i95. 
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The tiTNi pjii oi ilyj repou ci»iitain.s j cntu^ue oi 
tl>c analv iic as^umpTjttnN h;.-iniid \hc C'l.P and suliivMs 
some altcrnaTivi: model.'? ot' ihe hchaM^r oi ghcttn labo! 
inarkeiN. Jn the scconj puri. the Br.Nion CI P is descnbt.'d 
as it developed Jroni April l^U^" in Nhrch ]^H^^. Liiul ilu 
pi<)grani 15, appraised vMiJiiii he irajncwork eMablislied 



m tiic fusi pan. In ihc iinai jhapier, ^e^oral rc>oaich and 
po!ij\ rceomincrjdaiionN iniphod p\ ihc icsults oT the 
^tudy jrc iHitlincd, Tlic appendix pnnidc? a ^ijienieni 
ut iLNCLiieh rncthod(^lou\ and au explanation oi" ilie 
sLiiiipiing proeedures lefciied tc^ in ihe ie\t. 
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THE LOW-I>COME LABOR MARKET 



The Conceniraled limployment Program (CHF^ reprc- 
senis an extension and refinement ot earlier manpower 
programs. It assumes that the principal causes of gheito 
cmplovriient problems are individual handicaps, insuf- 
ficient and inadequate schooling, poor work habits, lack 
of vocational training, and so forth. The program's 
design presumes that services which s"ccesr,fii!ly ovci- 
canie these liandicaps will increase the productivity of 
disadvantaged workers and will enable them to compete 
effectively with other workers. A corollary assumption is 
that substantial changes in the ''demand side'' of the 
labor market are not necessary to achieve such results. 

This description of the glietio labor market is sum- 
marized by the *'queue theory^' of the labor market, a 
theory w.: have found in the course of this study to be 
inadequate in several respects. In particular, it over- 
emphiisizes the relevance of education and skills to 
employment and fails to recognize the importance of 
voluntary unemployment, higli turnover rates, and the 
quality of jobs available to ghetto workers. 

In this chapter, the following topics are explored: 
(l)Tlie queue theory and its application to the ghetto 
labor market: (2) the validity of that application to the 
ghetto labor market in Boston; and (3) alternative 
perspectives from which the operation of low-income 
urban labor markets might be more usefully analyzed. 

The Queue Theorv of the 
Labor Market 

The queue theory sees the labor market as a ''giant 
shapeup' sn which workers are ranked by employers 



according to their poicuiial net pioductiviiy oi desira- 
bility.*^ Tfic TiK)sl educated, skilled, and reliable \voikors 
arc concentrated at the head of the queue and arc the 
first to be hiicd. r.niployers hue down the queue until 
their individual labor demands are nici. Agiircgate 
demand, by determining total employ ineiu, o>iab]islics 
the dividing line between the eniployeo and ilic ui.cn!' 
ployed. At any point in time, the least prct'erred workers 
at the back of the queue are most hkely to he 
unemployed, and when working, have the Mst job 
security. These are the *'last hired, first I'lred." 

Workers- particularly those other than white, livmg in 
low-income urban areas are described as being coji^ 
centrated at ihc bottom end of the hiring queue. Tliey 
have the most serious individual problems witii lespect 
to educ;;nonal attainment and vocational skills- These 
problemr niay be compounded by additional diflculties 
such as poor health, geographical separaticm from areas 
of rapidly expanding employment opportunities, and 
inadequate transportation facilities. 

To alleviate the problems of unemployment and 
low-Wage employment, the queue theory suggests 
measures to improve the relative position of the ghetto 
labor force on the hiring queue. Educational programs. 



^Se^f the Report of the National Comnriission on Technology, 
Automation and Econonriic Progress, Technology and th(^ Ameri- 
can Economy, Kebruary 1966, p. 23. and Lester C\ Thurow. 
"The Peterminants of the Occupational Distribution" of 
Negroes," tn The Education and Training of Racial Minuhtii's 
(Madison: The University of Wisconsin, Center for Studies in 
Vocaiional and Technical Kducation, 1968). 

Stated in its simplest form, the queue theory asserts that 
workers are ranked in the labor market according to the 
relationship between their potential productivity and their wage 
rates. Employers then seek to hire the most productive workers 
from the queue^ leaving the less productive workers unernploycd. 
Thus, the characteristics of the unemployed are determined by 
total labor demand, the wage structure of the economy, and the 
relative %vorker productivities. 
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luriNp^iridtmn jrc \]\c v-u>u>inar> msirunjcnis tii' this 
appToaeh. Thu>. urbiin iiianpijuer bUaie^ic> are 
developed m tcrnu ot jdcrjiiKin^ \hc ^v^lpl^^!l^^ ut 
poveriy in a parUcuiar -.iiv, analy/inti ihc :>kjll> 'vvhJcii 
art' jij short supplv, and vcleciin^ \hc inixturL' ot 
inanp(rv\cr pr(<i:rani> be^I equipped :u bririii li'ie ad- 
varuaucd and disadvania^ed labor iiiaikeis inio balar»ec. 

Ihc queue Xhc^ny aLcOpi> the iradJiional divisiun ot 
I he labor liMce irnu groups ot pcr^^uns who die. 
{ I ) Reeularh en^.pkneJ. (2> tcmporanU empUncd or 
uneinpjo\cd lor cjoiUMiue reasons, |3 ) perpciually 
uneniploycd unJCbS the lull employment *'t:ap" is pei- 
inanently narrowed, and (4) outside the labor force, or 
would partieipaie rr, n un a transient basis dcpendinii 
upw the availability of \\ork. According to these 
derinitinn>. unemployment is almost exclusively a 
demand phenomenon and is therefore considered to be 
involuntary. 

f:videnee in support of tiie queue theoA' stems from 
microcconomic studies of the fiiring behavior of em- 
ployers and from aggregate data relating employment 
and income to tluetuattons in overall economic condi- 
tions. For eKample. the income and employment gains 
made by blacks relative to whites during periods of 
economic prosperity are often cited. 



The Ghetto Labor Market 



Low levels of education and training can hmit pio- 

^ See. for e^caniple. Thurow, *'lhe Causes of Poverty." Quarter- 
ly Journal of J'.C'onomics. I ebruary 1967; Thurow. The 
lAOnaniics of Pox^rty and Discrimination (Washington 1 he 
Brookings Institution. 1969) and W. H. Locke Anderson, 
"Trickling Down: The Relationship Between Economic Growth 
and the Kxtent of Poverty Among Kamilies,'* Quarterly Jourrtal 
of Economirs. November 1964, 

While thfCse studies demonstrate gains for those other than 
whites, thfy are not completely convincing, either from a 
methodological viewpoint or in terms of their empirical results. 
For example, although the disparity in years of education 
between v^'hites and others has been sharply reduced in recent 
years, the disparity between white and minority incomes has 
not. Moreover, some of tht' apparent gains in income are 
attributable to the employment gains associated with the closing 
of the full employment gap and cannot be sustained once futl 
employment is reached. Kven if these minorities and other 
disadvantaged workers had the ability to make continuing 
economic gains rebtive to whiter through the normal processes 
of an expanding economy, as envisioned by the queue theory, 
estimates are that equality in income and occupation woukd be 
achieved only after a long period of time-several decades. See 
Lester C. Thurow, **lhe Determinants of the Occupational Dis- 
tribution of Negroes.** in The Hducation and Training of Racial 
Minorities (Madison: 1 he University of Wisconsin, Center for 
Studies in Vocational tnd Technical Education. I 968). 

o 
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ducliviu and jiU'c' \\x alirjcincncNs nt workers :o 
pi u spec Tuc L^!nplo>ei>, as prcduicd r*} the ^ueue 
iheon . Nevertheless. inbijbilit> ilio i^^b appca:> to be 
a more serious cause of dicilv) uneniplo> mem ihan lack 
ol" skill. 

It appearN ;hal many giieuo workers .ue noi per- 
peiujll\ out ol' wuik and ur.einplo\ able. Alliioudi s5 
percent ol Uiuse emenrig AB('1)'> eii^plovmeiii :er.iei> 
are unemployed. aiiiui>i all lia\e reeeiii nork expenenee. 
\'ouiJi in iransiljon liom scliooi io\u.>ik are vinualh liio 
only applicarits without a re :orU ul past eniplo\ iiient. 

or llie 450 applicants in the September ^)67^Marcli 
NbS sample. 8(> perccni recorded previous work oxpen- 
cncc."* Among these, the median iai: hetv.een the end v)f 
their last job and tiieir hrst \Tsit to t!ie emploxment 
center was only h weeks. Only 2^ percent ot those witii 
work histories had been unemployed 15 weeks or more, 
and this included a number ot women wfio vscic 
returning to the labor force after some years. 

Unstable work histories lYcquent job ciianges and 
movements in and out of the labor force -cliaractcn/ed 
m^ny ABCD applicants. Among those in the sample, the 
median tenure on their last job was only 21 weeks. i>r 
about 5 months; a third of the applicants had spent 3 
months or less on their last job. Only 23 percent had 
remained on their last job 1^ months or more. For the 
same group of applicants, the median time spent 
between each of their last four jobs was 15 weeks, and 
many applicants indicated that ihey weic not activrlv 
seeking employment during much of tins time. These 
figures suggest a pacterii of working on a job for a few 
months and then dropping out of the labor force for 
some time before re-entering. This pattern of rapid 
turnover applied even to applicants with relatively 
adequate education and skills training/*^ 



Causes of Worker Instability 

One of me major findings of this study is that this 
pattern of higli turnover in the ghetto is largely 
Cietcrmined by the quality of employment available to 
the disadvantaged labor force. 



^Unless otherwise noted; "sample'* refers :o a random sample 
of 450 applicants to ABCO between September 1967 and March 
1968. See appendix for details on sampling methodology. 

'These figures contrast vividly with national data on job 
tenure. In January 1966. for instance, males 18 years and older 
had spent a median of 5.5 years on their current jo^s. See 
Harvey Hamel, *'Job Tenure of Workers. January 1 966. ' 
Monthly Labor Review, January 1967, pp. 31-37. 



VMuic acccs^i U' cniploymcn: did lua i^ccm ho j 
pinhlcni 1* : inoit ABCD applicants, tlic qu.iiiiy va 
L-nipli lynicTii \\a> oxucmely ktv. . Mo>,i jobs \\^rc low 
paid and uerc olten menial service oi jaborinii p oilHUis. 

cxainpie. the mean hv^urlv wage rate on ilie [js: luur 
inbs toi ail applicams ^^^^ Sl^S^v An aiieiupl classit) 
lliese |;/ds h\ stalUb Undepcndeni of waiie rate) lurtliei 
^jUiicebied thai ilic cn-iplu\nieni t^pnonunnie^^ lor the 
disadvantaged labor lorec were large]\- contmed lu ihe 
lowest rung ot ihe ocuupaliunal ladder/' 

FollovMip reports indicated tliat nu»t turnover was 
voluntary. (See table 1.) Many applicants mentioned low 
wages, poor workinj! conditions, and lack id' advance- 
ment opportunities as reasons lor quiuing tlie jobs 
w'hicli ihe\' had (Obtained liuougii ABCD, Tliete workers 
apparently knew that such menial jiibs were alvvaxs 
available and th. accumulation of an erratic work 
history would not be a barrier to obtaining such jobs m 
t'le ruiure.*^ 
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'Tins followup sample was rana-:rUl\ drjwn anJ is hascd opofi 
V6 rcspf'Tises made 4 in 8 wxvks fullowiiip ptaccnitni h\ AIR I). 
The sample suffers from cr)'v..idt*r;jhlt' underrt-'j-mrtuiii. hut the 
majiiiiiudt's <if the v<iiuntar\' terminati<ins and ]ob Jissa!isf:K;i(ins 
are consi^leni with the ticneral impressions of tlic foll«Avup 
interviewers. 



^ihelto Labor Market.^: Demand 

While some of the demand conditions in the glictto 
laboi market undoubtedly derive from the type oHabor 
avaiiabic in the glietto. others arise autonomously ironi 
the nature ot product-market competition, the low 
prutlt levels, the inclasticitv of product deniand with 
respect to quality, and from the low skill content of 
jobs. These factors may produce or perpetuate insta- 
bilit\' and low levels of skill among ghetto workers. 

The availability of ]ow-wage. low^slatus jobs and high 
turnover contribute to a perceived state of excess labor 
demand in Boston's low-income labor market.^ This 

J oils were ranked by socioeconomic status by an indox 
adapted from O. D. Duncan. **A Socio-Kconomic Index for All 
Occu»>ations,*' in Occupations and Social Starus. A. Keiss et al 
(New York: The Vtee Press. 196 1). pp. 109-138. 

'Another major impediment to stable employment may he 
health problems, which ranked third among the causes of 
voluntary terminations in the ABCD followup sample. Many of 
the ailments cited were of a low-grade, chronic variety, such as 
nosebleeds, headaches^ and respiratory problems, many of which 
are aggravated by the work environmerw. No attempt was made 
in the context of this study to pursue the health question 
professionally, and it is recogni/cd that the interview responses 
may have concealed other reasons for terminations. It appears 
that, apart from general health surveys, there ts too little 
research in the area of work-related illnesses among low-income 
populations, 

*While job vacancy series are not available to support this 
statement, at least since 19^7 both ABCD and the State 
employment service have had a continuing pool of unfilled jobs 
at wage rates near the Tederal minimum. A similar situation in 
New York City was reported in Tie New Yofk Times, October 
19, 1968. p. 53. 



excess demand, combined with the disincentives lor 
staying on secondary jobs, su tresis that voluntary 
turnover on these jobs is rational, High mobility rates 
slnnild he expected when benefits from staying on a job 
are negligible and opportunities to work at similar jobs 
are plentiful. 

Low- wage employers have few incentives to create a 
stable work force. For example I*iorc su['^ests that the 
average annual earnings, even o? permanent workers, in 
low- wage establishments may net exceed the payroll tax 
ceiling lor employer contribuuons to various social 
insurance programs,^ Thus :^verage and marginal tax 
rates are identical for each employee and are inde- 
pendent of job tenure. Similarly, an unstable labor force 
can frustrate union organization, a lesult such employers 
may value. Finally, fluctuations in product demand may 
make the developnieni of a stable work force impractical 
01 ineliicient. 

For these reasons, less preferred employers .oflcn 
adopt strategies toward tlie labor market which arc 
compatible with labor turnover and which may even be 
inimical to worker stability. During periods of high labor 
demand, desired manning levels within these enterprises 
tend to exceed actual manning levels for sustained 
periods of lime. Adjustments in compensation and 
improved working conditions are adopted only in 



'See Michael J. Piore. "Public and Private Responsibility in 
On-the-job Training," in Public-Private Manpower Policies^ ed<c. 
Arnold R. Weber et al. (Madison, Wis.: Industrial Relations 
Research Association, 1969). pp. 101.132. 
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response U) labor scarcities.*" Overtime, speedups, and 
deterioralions of product qiiaJity are siibslituted i'or 
addiiional employees. 

If ghetto workers were more stable, an imbalance 
might exist between the behavioral requirements of 
labor demiind and the behavioral characteristics of labor 
supply. To the extent that the requirements of jobs 
available to ghetto residents are independent ol" labor 
supply, the ghetto labor market has to equilibrate 
through adjustments of the supply side to the "inelastic" 
demand. Demand conditions may therefore be an 
independent cause of instability in ghetto labor force 
behavior,^ ' 



GhcUo Labor Markets: Supply 

Various segments of the disadvantaged labor force 
respond differently to low-quality employment. Cross 
classifying the termination rates of ABCD placements by 
age and wage rates, for example, showed that adults 
tended to be more stable than younger workers, and that 
turnover tended to decrease on better paying jobs, as can 
be seen from table 2. These findings, consistent with 
other surveys of labor mobility, are customarily ex- 
plained by factors such as the linancial responsibilities 
and greater job security associated with age, and the 

TABLE 2. TERMINATION RATES AMONG 
ABCD PLACEMENTS, SEPTEMBER 1967, 
BY AGE AND WAGE RATE - 

(N = 1 I 5) 



relationship between wage rates and job satisfaction.'" 
As table 2 suggests, however, (he termination rates vary 
little by age in Jobs paying over SI, 75 per hour. 

To explore (urther the dimensions of the turnover 
problem, a multivariate model was developed for ana- 
lyzing the work histories of ABCD applicants. In the 
absence of an ideal measure of turnover, the dependent 
variable employed in the model is .length of tenure on 
previous job. 

The independent variables are: ( 1 ) Wage rate of pre- 
vious job, (2) age, (3) years of education, (4) sex, 
(5) race, (6) marital status, and (7) birthplace. The 
general model is speciHed as follows: 

T = a + biW+ b2A + b3E + b4S + b5N-Hb6M + 
b7B+u 

where 

T = Weeks employed on previous job' 

W ~ Hourly wage rate of previous job 

A = Last two digits of year of birth 

E = Years oi" schooling 

S ~ Dummy variable for men 

N = Dummy variable for other than white 

M = Dummy variable for married 

B = Place of birth*'' 

Tlic model was applied to the sample of ABCD's 
clients for whom work history data were available during 
the period September 1967 through April 1968. The 
results of this analysis arc shown in table 3.'^ Equation 
1 pertains to th2 entire sample, equations 2 and 3 to the 
data grouped by age. 



TABLE 3. ESTIMATED COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION IN WEEKS OF TENURi: ON PREVIOUS 
JOBi- ABCD HISTORY SAMPLE, SEPTEMBER 1'".'^ M>!MI l't(„s 

Ct value in parcntlieses) 



Basis ofcstitnule 


Constant 


Hourly 
wa^c rale 
of 


Last 
two 
digils 


Yeyr^i of 
Nchool- 


Duinn 
variable 
for 
men 


than 
while 


Tor 
nuirrieJ 


ot' 


Dei: roes 
ol' 


|-Ap lamed 
variation 






previo us 
job 


or year 
of birth 




birili2 


freedom 


F.qualion ! , 


72.64' 


4.83 


^-1.23 


.34 


- 7.34 


.64 


3.34 


1.22 


'*309 


■\l955 


Pooled sample . . 


(6.08) 


(1.5 7) 


(7.49) 


(.47) 


(1.82) 


(.15) 


(.82) 


(1.32) 






liquation 2, 
Young workers . 


54.01 


-2.98 


^ -.86 


^1.56 


-3.15 


^ -7.59 


2.68 


•^2.14 


178 


.1030 


(16-25) 


(2.34) 


(.78) 


(2.23) 


(2.14) 


(.93) 


(K73) 


(.54) 


(2.35) 






Equation 3, 
Adult workers . . 


74.98 


^ 10.43 


^"1.06 


-1.19 


^-12.71 


^ 14.14 


1.89 


1.45 


157 


^l3lQ 


(26-68) 


(4.21) 


(2.33) 


13.61) 


(1.00) 


(1.98) 


(2.09) 


(.3!) 


(.09) 







' Sec text inr e.\p!anati{)n. 
^Sec text footnote 14. 
^Significant at J percvnt level. 

Computer pn>grani capacity required reduction in sample si7,e.s 
^Significant at 5 percent level. 
* Significant at 10 percent level. 

/ 

The model has low explanatory power and is least 
satisfactory in explaining job tenure among young 
workers, but several v riables are significant. In all three 
equations, age has a distinct influence upon job tenure. 
Since the marital status variable is insignificant in all 
equations, it seems that other factors associated with 
age— increasing labor market experience, greater job 
security, pension rights, and so forth— outweigh the 
financial responsibihties of marriage in determining 
employment stability. 

Sex is significant only in equations 1 and 3. Sur- 
Drisinelv. adult wotnen can he exnected to have lr>ti£*er 



to habits of stability or it may discourage turnover by 
opening opportunities for employment in satisfying jobs. 

It may also be that the educational system acts as a 
screening device, distinguishing stable workers from 
those prone to "dropping out/' be it from scliool or 
work. Youth leaving school may be inherently unstable 
workers or they may be reacting to an accurate 
perception of the limited employment opportunities 
available to central-city high school graduates.'^ 

Wage rates are positively related to job tenure only 
for adult workers, a finding i 'consistent with the data 
on turnover rates presented in table 2. While it is likelv 
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ocjualion can be used to explain wage rates as well as job 
tenure. Moreover, the causality between wage rates and 
job tenure presumably works u\ both directions.'^ Also, 
there may be insulTicicnt variation in tlie wage variable 
in the sample of younger workers. 

The etYect of race differs sharply for younger and 
older workers. Young other than white workers average 
7 weeks less job tenure than tlieir white peers, whereas 
the adulis in that group can be expected lo have 15 
weeks more job tenure than wliites. The shorter job 
tenure of other tiian white youth is customarily attri- 
buted to involuntary turnover, but the Boston data 
indicate that in a prosperous economy nnich of the 
turnover may be voluntary, and it is concentrated among 
the young.* ^ 

The job tenure oi" young workers is affected by place 
of birth. Youth born in Puerto Rico, Cuba, and, to some 
extent, the South (many of whom are other than white) 
tend to have greater job tenure tiian their counterparts 
born in Boston. This supports tiic impressions of several 
employers that recent in-migrants to Boston prove more 
reliable on the job. 

A full explanation of the influence of race and 
birthplace upon job tenure is beyond the scope of this 
study. Nevertheless, several interesting hypotheses could 
be advanced concerning the aspirations of other than 
white youth, the value of job security to recent 
in-migrants to a city, and the possibility of cultural 
differences in attitudes towards work and job 
changing.^^ We suggest, for example, that in the younger 
worker equation, results regarding race, education and 
birthplace may mean that young persons born in the 
ghetto quickly develop pessimistic forecasts of' their 
employment prospects and that rapid turnover repre- 
sents their response to that perception of demand 



Studies of skilled and semiskilled blue-collar workers 
have noted that a social group formed at the workplace 
is often the primary reference group for stable 
workers.^* The norms of ihis group arc positively 
related to the behavioral requirements of the workplace. 
To be sure, some vity is devoted lo "healing ihe 
system" and to outsmarting supervision, but in general, 
the values and mores of the social group at the 
workplace are consonant with the qualities that make 
for a productive worker. Thus, a pieceworker who can 
easily turn out his daily quota and adjust the mixture 
between work and leisure in his own way obtains the 
envy ol' his peers without antagonizing the production 
objectives of his employer. 

Where work groups are unstable and jobs are of a low 
quiiJity, work is neither inherently satisfying nor 
organized in a way which encourages social activities. 
The social life in the ghetto, therefore, provides substi- 
tutes for the satisfactions of work, and the street 
competes with the , workplace as a social institution. 
Steady work is often not the prestigious way to "make 
it" in the glietto, and the successful hustler can gain high 
esteem f rom the street-corner social group. This group, 
unattached to a workplace, in many ways competes with 
the function of workplace groups. 

The episodic life style is more compatible with 
low-wage employment, welfare, and hustling than with 
stable employment. Recent studies have suggested that 
most welfare families do not remain continuously on 
welfare for long periods of time.^^ Rapid turnover on 
the AFDC rolls resembles turnover in employment, 
suggesting that AFDC may serve as ''backstop'' income 
during intervals when the head of household is between 
jobs, or that jobs may serve to "supplement" welfare 
income, especially when the husband has only ''tech- 



less demeaning than menial labor and is also one of the 
more glamorous activities for ghetto youth. Because 
of the risks involved, hustling activity for most individ- 
uals appears to alternate with periods of work, although 
occasionally the two can be pursued simultaneously. 
When the *'hcal is on" from the police, or when drug 
supplies arc tight, or simply when new contacts and a 
'*new scene'' are desired, intermittent work behavir 
complements hustling activities rather well. 

In summary, when the concept of cmploymci. 
extended to include hustling and welfare, the percentage 
of the adult-ghetto population engaged in income- 
earning activities at any point in time increases, and the 
incentives for rapid turnover in legitimate employment 
are more fully apparent. 

Alternative Theories of the 
Ghetto Labor Market 

The observations in the preceding section on the 
ghetto labor market strongly indicate that the queue 
theory is not an entirely satisfactory tool for under- 
standing the dynamics of that market. The members of 
this project were unable to develop a consensus regard- 
ing a suitable replacement for the queue theory, but 
several possibililies are presented below. 



The Dual Labor Market Theory 

Piore suggests an alternative model of the urban labor 



representative ol" enterprises containing such jobs. Pri- 
mary jobs arc free of those characteristics and constitute 
the preferred employment vipporiunities in the 
economy. 

Although primary and secondary employment are 
usually found in different establislimcn:s, examples of 

xondary jobs can be tbund in the job st?ucture of some 
'n:iry employers. These include janitorial and laborer 
with no promotion opportunities and temporaiy 
^ in which iocunibents hold inferior rights of citizen- 
ship at the workplace. 

Piorc focuses upon instability as tlic pivotal char- 
acteristic of the secondary market. Low wages and lack 
of training and promotion opportunities, he argues, 
derive from instability. The fortiier compensate for the 
cost of high turnover and absenteeism among secondary 
workers; the latter results from the fact the workers do 
not remain on a given job long enough to acquire skills 
or to justify an employer's investment in training. 

The initial source of instability may be attributable to 
a variety of factors including: ( 1 ) Discriminatory prac- 
tices which reserved stable jobs for native whites, 
relegating to Negroes and inmiigrants those Jobs most 
sensitive to employment variation; (2) the legacy of the 
agricultural practices in the Southern United States and 
in Eastern and Southern Europe; and (3) the concentra- 
tion of Unstable Jobs in the inner city as stable, preferred 
employment opportunities moved to the suburbs. But 
whatever its initial source, the instability is now per- 
petuated by the interaction between supply and 
demand. The instability of the labor force deters 
employers from attempting to stabilize employment 
opportunities. Because the jobs are unstable, unstable 
life styles are encouraged and these act to reinforce 
behavioral patterns antagonistic to stable employment. 
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model iiirthcr emphasizes the extern to which instability 
of supply represents a rational response to the kinds of 
jobs available to ghetto workers. Accordingly, secondary 
workers would become more stable or. the job only if 
preferred jobs became generally available to their peers; 
they would not respond to efforts to provide them with 
prcvocatlortal training or to change their altitudes about 
work. 



The TwO'O^'^ue Theory 

■ Doeringer suggests that the glieito labor market, and 
to some degree, labor markets in general, can be 
understood more clearly in terms of two queues. First, 
there is the hiring queue, not neatly ordered by worker 
productivity and relative wage rates, but consisting of 
broad groups defined by quantifiable variables such as 
education, age, and lest scores, and by subjective 
interviews. Second, there is the job vacancy queue, in 
which employers are ranked by reputation-defined by 
workers' informal evaluations of wages and working 
conditions, 

Peter B. Doeringer, "Manpower Programs for Ghetto Labor 
Markets,'* Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Industrial Re la tions R esea rch A ssocia tion , 1968. 



The labor market inicgra»es these queues in (wo stages. 
In the first iteration, workers and jobs arr matched 
according to their relative positions on these poorly 
delined queues. Once, an employment relationship has 
been established, a second- and much more precise- 
iteration occurs on the job as employers and workers 
appraise one another. If either party is considered to be 
unsatisfactory during the probationary period, the 
employment relationship is terminated and the supply 
and demand queues arc reassembled. Througli this 
recycling process, the least acceptable workers and the 
least attractive jobs must be continually remalched. 

Whether or not a two-sector model of the labor 
market, as suggested by Piorc, is appropriate for ana- 
lyzing glietto employment problems depends upon the 
extent to which the two markets are connected. If labor 
market mechanisms-assisted by manpower programs, 
equal employment opportunity legislation, and aggregate 
demand-operate to encourage the transition of workers 
from secondary to primary jobs, then the dual labor 
market model is less useful than a mode! which 
emphasizes labor market continuity along a spectrum 
'Yom less preferred to more preferred jobs. The two- 
market model is more suitable if the labor market 
contains severe discontinuities and job content is 
adjusted to worker traits rather than vice versa. 



THE BOSTON MANPOWER PROGRAM 



The Background of the 
Program 

The Boston Labor Market 

Over 920,000 jobs were located in metropolitan 
Boston in 1966, of which 34 percent were in manu- 
facturing, 30 percent in wholesale and retail trade, 15 
percent in service, and 9 percent in finance, insurance, 
and real estate.^'' Total employment increased about 8 
percent between 1960 and 1966, although manu- 
facturing employment was rouglily constant over these 
years, The four largest manufacturing industries in terms 
of employment in 1966, accounting for '\n\y 60 
percent of all manufacturing employment in metro- 
politan Boston, were electrical macliinery, nonelectrical 
machinery, textiles, and metals-transportation equip- 



iiiduslries are iocalcd in the Route 128 area along the 
suburban fringe of the SMS A- Many of those jobs require 
considerable education, training, or technical expertise, 
and pay considerably more than the average for all 
vacancies. Many of the remaining job vacancies tend lo 
be low-skilled and service jobs, usually paying between 
SI. 60 and S2.00 per hour.^*^ Tabic 4 shows the 
distribution of unfilled openings in the Boston area 
reported to the Massachusetts Division of Employment 
Security in July 1966. 

The City of Boston, consistent with national trends, 
has been losing employment and population relative to 
adjoining suburban areas. (Sec table 5- ) Employment in 
Boston's central city is declining absolutely in several 
sectors, most notably in manufacturing, and it is 
declining relatively in others. Only government employ- 
ment may contradict this trend. Wliile population in 
Boston suburbs grew 13 percent between 1958 and 
1963, the City of Boston's population decreased by 8.5 
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TABLt 5. EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY GROUP 
AND POPULATION IN THE BOSTON STANDARD 
METROPOLITAN STATISTICAL AREA (SMSA). 
Cn"Y OF BOSTON, AND SUBURBS. 



Area and industry 


1958 


1963 


Percent 
cfianpc 


KMPLOYMHNT 








Manufacturing; 

Suburban fringe .... 
SMSA 


90.215 
210,787 
301.002 


82,512 
210,736 
293,248 


- 8,5 
1 

- 2.6 


Wliolesale trade 

Boston 

Suburban fringe .... 
SMSA 


38,342 
24,179 
62,521 


33,195 
31,618 
64,813 


-13.4 
+30.8 
+ 3.6 


Retail trade 

Boston 

Suburban fringe .... 
SMSA 


67,828 
88,890 
156,718 


55,974 
98,140 
154,114 


-17.5 
+ 10.4 
+ 1.7 


Selected services 

Boston 

Suburban fringe .... 
SMSA 


31,303 
22,070 
53,373 


31,985 
29,359 
61,344 


+ 2.2 
+33.0 
+14,9 


POPULATION^ 

Suburban fringe .... 
SMSA 


708,819 
1,725,837 
2,434,656 


648,675 
1,952,1 16 
2,600,791 


- 8.5 
+ 13.1 
+ 6.9 



^ Less than 0.05 percent. 
^Interpolated. 

SOURCE: U.S. Census of Manufactures, U.S. Census of Busi- 
ness, U.S. Census of Population, Massachusetts Census of 
Populaiion. 



percent. Gross population shifts were even greater, as 
middle-income white families we/e replaced in increasing 
numbers by low-income black and Puerto Rican families 



TABLL: b. SKILL DISTRIBUTION OF THi: 
LABOR FORCt:. BOSTON CITY 
AND SMSA, I960 



Skill level 


Number ot workers in - 


Boston as 
percent of 








SMSA 


Boston 


SMSA 


Skilled ■ , , . 


643.956 


158.869 


24.7 


Unskilled . . 


3 1 2.003 


102.262 


3 2.8 



SOURCK: Boston Model City Application to U.S. l^cpartmeiit 
of Housing and Urban Development. 1967. 



Employment Survey of November 1966 reported ilmt 
the subemployment rate for this area was 24 percent and 
median income was $4,432.^^ Unemployment averaged 
6.8 percent and was concentrated among the less skilled. 
(Sec table 8.) This rate was more than double the 
cilyvWde average of 3.1 percent. 

Among employed persons in the area. 7,4 percent were 
working part time, but looking for full-time employ- 
ment, over three times the national figure. Of those 
working full time, 8.5 percent were earning under $60 
per week. About 10.7 percent of adult men were both 
not working and not looking for work, compared with a 
7.1 -percent **nonparticipation" rate for the same group 
in the Nation as a whole. 



TABLE 7. YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 
BY RESIDENTS OF BOSTON AND 
BOSTON SMSA, 1960 



Years of school 
completed 


SMSA 


Boston 


Boston as 
percent of SMSA 




37,768 


15,651 


37.8 


1 to 4 


41,414 


16,724 


40.4 



TABU. H. DISTRIBUTION OF UNHMPLOYMUNT 
BY OCCUPATION, SELECTED BOSTON 
NEIGHBORHOODS. NOVEMBER 1966 



Occupation 


I\:rcent of 


unemployed 




100.0 




16.8 




19.0 




19.7 




15.3 




5.1 




13.1 




11.0 



SOURCK; Sub-Employment in the Slums of Boston, op. cit. 



(ABCD) for a Concentrated Employilicnt Program (CEP) 
in the city's low-income areas. The working assumption 
was tliat unemploymenl in Boston's low-income neigiv 
borlioods consisted primarily of individuals who were 
''unemployable"' because of a collection of individual 
handicaps sucii as inadequate education, ill health, and 
poor work habits. Unemployment was therefore 
attributed to problems of supply, and remedies were 
directed toward individuals rather than labor market 
institutions. 

ABCD was not without experience in the manpower 
area. It was already involved in five storefront employ- 
ment centers and had a S2 million training program 
funded primarily througli the MDTA and the Ford 
Foundation. CEP, with some exceptions, was an exten- 
sion of previously developed manpower programs. No 
attempt has been made, therefore, to distinguish CEP 
from ABCD's overall manpower services as reflected in 
its manpower budgets for 1966 and 1967, 



The ABCD manpower program otVcred three basic 
referral options: (1 ) Direct job placement. (2) programs 
combining work oriemation with vocational training, 
and (3) work-experience programs. 

1 . Job placement activities were handled on a decen- • 
tralizcd basis within each NEC. Refeirals were drawn 
from a central poo] of job vac;^ncies, compiled by the 
State employment service i»iid a staff of ABCD jc^b 
developers. The referral system was kept current bs .i 
teletype system connecting each NEC with the central 
job pool. 

2. The principal training component was an institu- 
tional program run in ''orientation centers.'' ABCD 
operated two of these centers, one in South Boston 
(opened in August 1967), and one in Dorchester 
(opened in October 1967). Opportunities Industrializa- 
tion Center, Inc. (OIC) rejceived a subcontract for the 
operation of a training center in Roxbury. The two 
ABCD centers provided 2 weeks of basic orientation- 
remedial education and discussion of the ''world of 
work''-and l3 weeks of prevocational training in a 
varieiy of skill areas such as clerical, typing, key 
punching, iiglit electronics assembly, drafting, and 
welding. Each orientation center had its own staff for 
job referral and counseling. 

Smaller ABCD programs included literacy training for 
Spanish-speaking persons and MDTA funding for 
employers supporting on-the-job training. In addition, 
ABCD referred some applicants to Job Corps camps. 

3. Work-experience programs at ABCD consisted of 
the Neigliborhood Youth Corps, Foster Grandparents 
Program, and the Adult Work Crew. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program was similar in format to earlier 
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Centers and the activities of* the most iiupoitant training 
and work -experience programs are described. 



Majiniludes and Trends 



30 



The volume of AlKM:)'s manpower activities has been 
large. Between September 1966 and March 1068, 17,408 
applicants were processed, approximately 14,000 (80 
percent) of whom received relVrralts directly to jobs or to 
special programs. While a number oT applicants received 
niuitiple referrals, at leasit 20 percent never received any 
rcfcTrals. Tlie principal reasons foT not referring persons 
v/e J that they were unavailable for a job or program 
referral, were under age, physically or emotionally 
handicapped, or considered otherwise tmreferrable, or 
were seeking part-time or temporary jobs which were 
not available in the A BCD job pool. 

Fifty-five percent of referrals resulted in placement. 0( 
these plaeements, 58.,^ percent were in jobs: 41/^ 
percent were in training or special work programs, as can 



^° Data pertain to ABCD Jiianpovver activities, including CLP. 
ABCn's first NI":C opened in Roxbiiry in September 1966, while 
CliV did not commence until April : ^67. 

Unless specificany noted, all data in this section were 
obtained from weekly and monthly manpower reports published 
regularly by ABCD. 



be seen from table Those data slniuld be interpreted 
cautiously, however, because followup checks indicated 
that 15 to 20 pereoni of recorded job pbccments were 
inaccu latc/^' 

As tlie ABCD program evolved, the volume of referrals 
and placonicnts iivivnscd r.^w jitation 
centers were opci oU and more Ncighb^>i H>d I'm ploy- 
ment Centers were added. After Sopieniber 1967, the 
program's growth settled down to a somewhat slower 
pace, {"sec table 10.) Over lime, the weekly average of 
applic:.iions, referrals, and placements all remained in 
roughl- the same proportions. 

Alth. lugh characteristics of ABCD applicants have 
been cjverse, many could fairly be described as ''disad- 
vantaged." As can be seen from table 11, over half were 
other L lan white, many were young, and most had low 
levels a)f educatic^n. Most applicants were unemployed, 
and niaiJiy had worked previously in low-wage jobs. The 
data in table 1 1 rshow that the characteristics of ABCD 
applicants changc^d relatively little over the period from 
September 1966 clirougli March 1968. The major trends 
m applicant characteristics u'vcr time were the increase 
of Cuban and Puerto Rican i^pplicants, a direct result of 
npening a Neighborhood Umployment Center in South 
.nd, Boston's principal Spanish-speaking neighborhood. 



That is, the applicant accepted the iob, but did not report 
ror the first day of work. 



TABLE 9, TOTAL VOLUML OF ABCD ACTIVITIES CONCENTRATED EMPLOYMENT PROGRAM, 

SEPTEMBER 1966-MARCH 31, 1968 







Number 


Percent of program 




Type of activity 


placements 



ERIC 



TABU-: 10. AVtRAGH VVtHKLY VOLUMH OF ABCD ACTIVITUiS IN C0NCI:NTRATL:I) iMPl OVMI NT 
PROGRAM, SKLtCTED PERIODS. SlIPTI-MIJl R !Mh7-MARCII I^KhS 



Type of nctiviiy 


4 weeks 
SopKMiibor 


4 weeks 
November 


vveeks 
January 


4 weeks 
March 


IVrceiH iiKreasc 
Scpictoher-Mareli 




478 


430 


553 


594 


20 




220 


193 


218 


257 


14 




212 


209 


272 


275 


30 




116 


108 


125 


136 


18 


ka;iio placemtinls/relVrrHls 


.54 


.52 


.46 


.49 





TABLE 1 1 , CHARACTERISTICS OF ABCD APPLICANTS, 
SEPTEMBER 1966-MARCH 1968 



Qiarac tens tic 


September 1966- 


September 1967- 


January 196 H- 


August 1967 


December 1967 


March 196H 




57 


62 


62 




59 


60 


-64 


Ponder t unemployed 


80 


85 


77 


■^Jtiiiu :i ycar.s of schooling 


10 


10 


10 


V^-'n-L^nl with fewer tlian 










10 




^20 




24 


24 


24 






32 


34 


M;,e;!n hourly wage otf previous 










Hi. 84 


$1.92 


S1.94 . 



tjuuludes Negroesv'Puerto Rican.s, and ''other**; excludes Orientals. 
'Ricfleets rising numbers of Puerto Ricans through South End Manpower Corporation (SEMCO). 
^R«flects large numbers olf school-age applicants during the summer months. 
^SOURCE: Information codled frorra intake interview forms; see appendix^ 



ConcomiitantSy, the proportion of applicants with 8 or 
nwer years of school increased. 



suggest training possibilities where necessary, and lo 
direct those with special problems to other relevant 
social service agencies for treatment. In practice, coun- 
selors concentrated on the first two functions to the 
exclusion of the thirds althougli they occasionally 
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that decision. These were brought before a *'disposi- 
tion conference" of tlie entire profession;*! staff of the 
NLX\ an institution used with varying frequency and 
varyini?, success in the different cenl^?rs. At its best, il 
was a v\eekly consuUation of prol'essional colleagues to 
determine the ''optimai'' referral for a particular chent. 
At its worst, il was a hastily called mcelmg in which the 
NEC director discussed a variety of issues, of which the 
applicant's problems may have been the least important. 

In general, referrals tended to be to jobs more often 
than to programs. As shown in table 12, 60.5 percent of 
the ABCD applicants were referred to jobs for the period 
September 1966 througli August 1967, and 10.5 percent 
were referred to programs. Another 6.1 percent were 
referred to both jobs and programs, and the remaining 
22.9 percent were never referred. In a second period 
(September 1967'December 1967), job referrals fell 
slightly, to 54.8 pcrcenl, while program referrals rose to 
16.5 percent and nonrelerrals remained at approxi- 
mately the same level (2K6 percent). In the third period 
(January 1968-March 1968), job referrals fell again-lo 
44.5 percent, while program referrals rose to 27.4 
percent and the number of nonreferrals remained steady 
at approximately 21 percent. The rising proportion 
referred to programs probably reflected the establish- 
ment of several orientation centers, as well as the 
growing concern for training in the manpower system as 
a whole. 

Within the general context, however, the composition 
of placements varied widely among individual centers. 
At least one center displayed a strong bias toward 
placing applicants in vocational training programs; 
another tended to emphasize sheltered work experience, 
and another, direct job placement. Table 13 summarizes 
the composition of placements for five of the larger 



extreme. Parker Hill-Fcnway placed proportionately 
more applicants in work programs than did any othci 
center. Parker Hill-Fenway. Jamaica Plain, and Ro.xbury 
allocated relatively few placements to the training 
category (approximately one-quarter of total place- 
ments). But the latter two offset low training rates witii 
high job placement rates. 

The manpower philosophy of the NI:C director 
appears to have been closely related to NEC placement 
policy. The Dorcester center, which strongly emphasi/-cd 
training programs, was run by a highly service-oriented, 
'*nonautlioritarian'' director who encouraged his staff to 
adopt a professional (i.e., objective and applicant- 
oriented) approach, relying on the efficacy of training 
programs for job upgrading.^"* In contrast, the center 
most likely to assign its applicants to work programs was 
run by a seemingly ^'authoritarian'" and unprofessional 
director who emphasized adherence to rules and orders, 
and who believed that many applicants were best served 
by supervise ^ work situations. Since the characteristics 
of applicanL.s to those centers were extremely similar, it 
appears that the director's attitudes exerted an im- 
portant influence on placement decisions. 



Training Programs 

Between January 2, 1968, and March 29, 1968, some 
4,300 new applicants entered NEC's, according to ABCD 
records. During this period, 1,042 were placed in 
work-experience or training programs. About 50 percent 
of the latter placements were made to the orientation 
centers, 27 percent to the Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
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TA BLl: 1 2. ABCD RI:F1:FIRALS OF API^LICANTS. BY T\P\[ 
SUPTEMBFR 1^)66.MARCH |0()S 



Type of referral 

Total: Number 

Percent 

Jobs 

IVogranis 

Jobs and pro prams 

No referral . . 



September 196rv 
Aiijnist 1967 



250 

100.0 
60.5 
10.5 
6.1 
22.9 



Septeiiiher 1967- 
Dceemher 1967 



250 

IGO.O 
54. K 
16.5 
7.1 
2L6 



Jiinuiiry Nf>S- 



2(U) 

100.0 
44.5 
27.4 
7.1 
2L0 



TABLE 13. COMPOSITION OF ABCD PLACFMFNTS FN FIVE NEIGHBORHOOD EMPLOYMENT CENTERS 

SEPTEMBER 1966-MARCH 1968 



Type of 


Ro\bur\' 


Dorchester 


Jamaica Plain 


Parker Hill- 


South 


plaeement 














f-enway 


Hoston 


Number 


Percent 


Numbor 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




1,039 


100 


733 


100 


698 


100 


434 


100 


375 


100 


Dircet job 


















placement .... 


590 


57 


323 


44 


412 


59 


213 


49 


186 


50 




270 


26 


305 


42 


169 


24 


110 


25 


117 


31 


Work programs . . 


179 


17 


105 


14 


117 


17 




26 


72 


19 



Adult Work Crew, and 96 in New Careers. (See table 14 
Only the orientation centers. Adult Work Crew, ana 
New Careers programs are considered in this study. 



The Orientation Center Concept 

ABCD's skill-training component consisted of three 
orientation centers, two operated directly by ABCD and 



served only aS precmploynient orientation to entry-level 
jobs. . 

At the end of the 15-week course, graduating trainees 
met with vocational counselors and placement inter- 
viewers. Job referral and placement for trainees was 
identical in substance to that provided by the NEC's, as 
described earlier. 



TABLE 14. PLACEMENTS OF NEW ABCD 
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The trainees placed in irainiiig-icla:ed jobu were also 
supposed to be assigned a irainer-coacii from tlieir 
orieniation center. The iraincr-coach's function was to 
visit trainees at least twice each month at their work- 
place to provide immediate support and counseling, to 
mediate problems affecting the trainee at the workplace, 
and to help new employees better understand employer 
needs. 



Dorchester and Soutli Boston 
Orientation Centers 

The second class of trainees from Dorchester and 
South Boston were selected for our analysis. The 
Dorchester class entered the orieniation program on 
January J 5, 1968, and graduated on April 22, 1968. A 
total of 165 applicants were enrolled in six skilled areas, 
and detailed characteristics were obtained from ABCD 
files for a sample of 130. The second class in South 
Boston enrolled 35 applicants; detailed information was 
obtained for a sample of 22 trainees. 
Seventy percent of the trainees were men, compared 
with 63 percent in the NEC applicant group during 
approximately the same period. Six of nine skill areas 
offered were mainly for men. 



TABLE 15. CHARACTERISTICS OF ABCD 
TRAINEES AT THE DORCHESTER AND SOUTH 
BOSTON ORIENTATION CENTERS, 
JANUARY-APRIL 1968^ 



The socioeccuunnic and work-experience charac- 
teristics of these trainees are described in tabic 15. Their 
median age was 22; 78 percent were not working at the 
time of their first visit Xo an NEC; percent were 
working at part-time jobs: aiid the remaining percent 
left full-time employment to enter the orientation 
program. By these measures trainees were not signifi- 
cantly different from NEC a'jplicanls as a group. 

However, the trainees difp^red significantly from the 
NEC sample in regard to pri n labor force experience, 
arrest records, migration patterns, and years of schooh 
ing. While 18 percent of the applicant group were new 
entrants into the labor force, only 8 percent of the 
trainees had no previous work expenence. Trainees 
averaged 0.9 more full-lime jobs in the last 5 years than 
nontrainees and had spent 9.5 more weeks on their last 
job, (See table 16.) Trainees had somewhat less school- 
ing, thougli they tended to be natives of Boston or New 
England more often than nontrainees, and to have lived 
in Boston longer. 



TABLE 16. DIFFERENCES IN CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ORIENTATION CENTER TRAINEES AND 
APPLICANTS^ 



Characteristic 



Value 



Characteristic 


Trainees 


Nontrainees 


Level of 
significance 
of difference 


Percent with 








arrest records . 


22 


10 


.02 


Mean number of 








full'time jobs 








in last 5 years . 


2.9 


2.0 


.01 


Mean weeks on 










44.9 


35.4 


.01 


Mean years of 
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Substantial difTeiences appear, however, when separate 
training programs are examined, as can be seen from 
table 17. The clerical, welding, upholstery, and data- 
processing courses tended to have older cnroilces and 
these courses, except data processing, were differen* 
tiated by sex. Training programs olTered in the South 
Boston Orientation Center enrolled higlier percentages 
of whites, rellecting the center's location in a predomi- 
nantly white neighborhood. 

Although the average years of schooling did not vary 
much from one course to another, the percentage of 
enroliees who had graduated from high school did. Over 
half those enrolled in. .data processing were high school 
graduates, compared with 29 to 33 percent in the 
clerical, drafting, and welding courses. Even in welding, 
which emphasized manual skills rather than general 
educational preparation, the training courses were 
building upon a work force widi substantial formal 
schooling.^^ 

It is impossible to determine whether the reUtively high 
percentage of high school graduates in welding reflected tighter 
screening by the welding instructors or increased competition by 
applicants anxious to enter the highest paying trade in the 
program. 



More than 85 percent of the persons in eveiy training 
course had some previous v^ork experience. Average 
icnure on their most recent job was 45 weeks, a pattern 
which was unifor]]i across skill areas, although previous 
wage rates were not. The lowest average wage rate was 
for women in the clerical course (SI. 50 per hour), and 
the highest rates were for men in the printing, welding, 
and automotive courses (S2.23 to S2 33 per hour). The 
overall work histories of the men trainees rellected 
better paying jobs and more stable employment than 
those of the overall applicant group. 



Training Arrangemwits with 
Private Employer.^ 

In addition to the courses mentioned above, nine 
special classes, with a total enrollment of 209, were 
operated in Dorchester during this period. Most of these 
courses were developed under special arrangements with 
cooperating enterprises, had been in offc, *oo short a 



TABLE 17. CHARACTERISTICS OF TRAINEES AND TRAINING OUTCOMES IN THE 
DORCHESTER AND SOUTH BOSTON ORIENTATION CENTERS, 
JANUARY-APRIL 1968* 







Dorchester 


South Boston 


Characteristic 


Total 


Clcrjcal 


Drafting 


Welding 


Automotive 


Upholstery 


Data 


Offset 














processing 


printing 


Number of enroliees 


152 


37 


14 


26 


17 


36 


16 


6 


Graduates: 


















99 


28 


7 


17 


14 


22 


10 


1 




65 


76 


SO 


65 








1 T 
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time for any meaningful appraisal, or had been relocated 
during the training cvcle. 

Perhaps the be^il example of the training courses 
designed in close cooperation with particular employers 
was a small welding program in Dorchester. The program 
curriculum, training equipment, and instructors were all 
provided by a local employer who guaranteed jobs to all 
graduates who could meet his welding standards, 
physical qualifications, and requirements for a security 
clearance. The company was operating a vestibule 
training program for 15 trainees, tailored to its own 
needs, in facilities provided by ABCD. Several .similar 
programs used the center's physical plant and some 
ABCD personnel for classes which were independent of 
the regular ABCD offerings. 



Work-Experience Programs 

The two work-experience programs made available to 
ABCD as a result of CEP were Adult Work Crew and 
New Careers programs. The Adult Work Crew is a 
prototype oT the low-skilled public emplL ^ent pro- 
gram which would be feasible for the Government if it 
were to serve as the employer of last resort. The more 
complex New Careers Program contemplated experience 
gained in a low-skilled entry job leading eventually to 
paraprofessional employment in a nonprofit public or 
private agency. 



The Adull Work Crew 

The Adult Work Crew Program attempted to provide 
employment for those chronically unemployed poor 
who were unable, because of age or other reasons, to 
secure appropriate employment or training assistance 
under other programs.^^ Employment projects were 
suggested to provide meaningful work experience and 
training to unemployed adults in activities which would 
improve the social and physical environment of the 
community and rehabilitate the participants so that they 
could reenter the labor market.^* 

Between August 1967 and March 31, 1968, approxi- 
mately 400 persons had at least 1 day's employment in 



^'^ Boston CEP Proposal, 1967, p. 36. 
" Ibid. 



the program. The applicants were referred by welfare 
boards, parole boards, and word-of-mouth recommen- 
dations. Initially, Adult Work Crew had to actively 
recruit on the streets, but this outreach was replaced by 
other sources of referral. 

A sample of 78 Adult Work Crew participants repre- 
senting all participants who entered the program 
between January 1 and March 31, 1968, wu,s selected. 
Table 18 compares these participants with a sample of 
200 persons who entered the Neighborhood Hmployment 
Centers during the same period. Several differences 
between the two groups are apparent. The median age of 
the Adult Work Crew participants was 42, while that of 
the oth^r sample was 28. This age difference probably 
explains the median amount of full-time employment of 
17 years for the Adult Work Crew, as compared with 3.1 
years for the sample of 200. Virtually all Adult Work 
Crew participants were unemployed, compared with 77 
percent unemployment in the ABCD sample. The 
number of arrest records was also much higher for the 
Adult Work Crew group, probably a conscious result of 
the recruiting process. 

Adult Work Crew jobs were developed by the program 
staff rather than by the general ABCD job development 
system. A few people were placed in clerical positions, 
but most of the jobs were manual, such as custodial jobs 
in State hospitals or government agencies and outdoor 
employment with the park department. In most cases, 
the Adult Work Crew participants performed the 
same duties as their coworkers, althougli their jobs 
supplemented the customary manning levels in the 
cooperating organizations. 

Participants received money for 1 week's food, lodg- 
ing, and travel expenses and were paid $1.60 per hour 
for 20 hours per week. Literacy training and remedial 
education were available to participants, and time spent 
in class during the day was compensated. Each partici- 
pant was visited daily by a supervisor. As of October 
1968, the Adult Work Crew had placed approximately 
120 people. 



New Careers 

The New Careers Program was to provide training and 
employment in entry-level subprofessional positions in 
nonprofit organizations. Eligible projects had to: 
(1) Prepare participants for career jobs in public service 
as subprofessional personnel; (2) offer an opportunity 
for permanent full-time employment; and (3) provide 
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TABLE 18. SOCIOECONOMIC CHARACTERISTICS OF WORK-EXPERIENCE PROGRAM 
PARTICIPANTS AND NEIGHBORHOOD EMPLOYMENT CENTER APPLICANTS 



CnBruc tcTistic 






Neighborhood 


Adult Work Crew 


New Careers 


EmploynieiK Center 








Applicants 


Median age 


42 


34 


28 


Percent men 


100.0 


40.5 


61 .9 


Median years of schooling 


-7.0 


1 1 n 


10.4 


Percent high school graduates 


38.9 


49,3 


41.8 


Race (percent): 








Negro 


40.3 


78.2 


46.4 


White 


57.1 


19.2 


32.6 


Oriental 


1.3 


1.3 


4J 




1 1.3 


1.3 


14.7 


Employment status (percent): 








Unemployed 


94.6 


62.3 




Working full time 


1.4 


24.7 




Working part time 


4.1 


13.0 


lA 


Work experience: 








Median years of full-time employment 


17.0 


10.5 


3.1 


Median number of full-time jobs in last 5 years 


2.4 


2.4 


2.5 


Median wage of last job 


$ 2.00 


S 1.95 


S 1.90 


Median number of weeks unemployed in last year .... 


18.8 


13.2 


14.8 


Marital status (percent): 








Single 


42.9 


17.7 


49.7 


Married 


"13.0 


39.2 


32.3 


Widowed 


6.5 


3.8 


3.6 


Divorced 


10.4 


19.0 


4.1 


Separated 


26.0 


20.3 


9.2 


Percent with arrest records 


14.9 


15.2 


7.8 


Percent with physical disabilities 


18.0 


15.2 


4.2 



opportunity for advancement through a structured 
channel of promotion. Participating agencies provided 
the training and counseling necessary for upward 
mobility and advancement. The projects deemed most 
desirable were those which developed occupations pro- 
viding new or improved services to the poor, offering 
access to unfilled positions in public service, and easing 
workloads on professionals already in a field. Stan- 
dards set for the program required that trainees be at 
least 22 years of age, have a family income below the 
poverty line, or be unemployed. 

The New Careers Dopartment was established in ABCD 
in July 1967, although the first programs were not 
implemented until Sr.ptember 1967. Funds were avail- 



^'U.S. Department of Labor, Standards and Procedures for 
Work-Training Experience Programs under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964, as Amended, Section II, pp. 5-7. 
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able for 200 training slots during the first year, and up 
to 196 trainees have participated at any one time. 

Specific projects were usually negotiated with the 
agencies before the trainees themselves were selected. 
The agency was allowed to reject referrals, but had to 
agree to pay every trainee from its own fund.s after the 
first year. The program paid each trainee $3,500 and 
provided $100 per trainee for education and training. 
New Careers participants have been employed in para- 
professional occupations -n a wide variety of insti- 
tutions. These include hospitals, settlement houses, 
redevelopment agencies, child-care centers, and a 
community-run credit union. (See tables 19 and 20.) 

Applicants apphed directly tc the program or were 
referred by one of the Neighborhood Employment 
Centers. Criteria for accepting appHcants did not seem to 
have been clearly defined. Trainees had to fulfill the age 
and income requirements established by the Department 



TABLE 19. NEW CAREERS PLACEMENTS IN 
ABCD PROGRAM, BY TYPE OF EMPLOYING 
AGENCY, JANUARY 1968-MARCH 1968 



Type of agency 


Number of 


Number of 


agencies 


placements 


Total 


30 


146 


Private community service 








22 


67 


Hospitals and healHi scr/ice 








5 


51 


Local goveriunent agencies . . 


2 


9 


ABCD credit union 






activity 


1 


J9 



TABLE 20. NEW CAREERS PLACEMENTS IN 
ABCD PROGRAM, BY OCCUPATION, 
JANUARY 1968-MARCH 1968 



Occupation 


Number 


Percent 


Total 


146 


100.0 




57 


39.0 


Technical and clerical aide. . . 


54 


37.0 


Health or rehabilitation aide . 


18 


12.3 


Education or training aide. , , 


9 


6.2 




8 


5.5 



of Lsbor. demonstrate a minimum level of literacy, and 
pass a physical examination. Beyond tliis. the staff 
claimed it souglit people with a strong desire for 
personal advancement and a wish to help others, 
infomiation evidently ascertained througti personal 
interviews. 

A sample of 84 New Careers participants consisting of 
all who entered the program between January 1 and 
March 31. 1968. was selected. Comparisons of this 
sample with the sample of 200 NEC applicants during 
the same period revealed several differences. (See table 
18.) New Careers participants were older, a result of the 
minimum age requirement of 22, and more of them were 
Negroes and female heads of households. 

Almost 25 percent of the participants were employed 
full time prior to entering the program. Another 13 
percent held part-time jobs. Furthermore, New Careers 
participants had sliglitly better educational backgrounds 
and were more fluent in English than the average NEC 
applicant. Their work histories indicated relatively 
greater previous success in the labor market than that of 
other ABCD applicant groups, although the differences 
were slight in some cases. They had fewer jobs, had been 
unemployed fewer weeks in the last 5 years, and 
reported higher wage rates on their last job ($1.95). In 
general, New Careers participants seemed to have had 
somewhat more education and work experience than 
participants in other programs. 
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PROGRAM APPRAISAL: 
RECRUITMENT, REFERRAL, TRAINING 



It is customary for manpower program evaluations to 
accept the assumptions underlying the program for 
purposes of appraising its efR "^'"eness. Because we 
question both the assumptions and the objectives of 
CEP, we have tried to follow the theoretical analysis 
developed earlier in considering the independent effects 
of the Boston program upon the labor market behavior 
of its clients.*^^ In the following discussion, we are 
particularly concerned with the program's impact on 
turnover and the success of its referral and training 
components in directing applicants toward '^preferred'' 
or primary employment which is not customarily avail- 
able to them. 



Outreach and Recruitment 

Comparisons between ABCD applicants and a selected 
population of Boston ghetto inhabitants, though not 
conclusive, suggest that AQCD has avoided "creaming" 
and that it has succeeded in reaching persons who are 
conventionally defined as ''disadvantaged/' However, 
conventional indexes such as skill and education levels 
may not be the most useful yardsticks by which to 
measure labor market disadvantage. The prevalence of 
turnover in the ghetto labor market suggests that this 
variable might provide an alternative index for measuring 
disadvantage. 

^® Unfortunately, without general equilibrium models of the 
i^arket including aggregate supply and demand variables, adjust- 
ments for the probability of trainees displacing other workers, 
and estimates of nonquantifiable biases in applicant selection or 
self-selection, such an evaluation must be incomplete. 



Conventional Measures of Need 

Unemployed ABCD applicants did not differ sub- 
stantially, by standard socioeconomic comparisons, from 
unemployed members of the Boston ghetto population 
studied in the Labor Department's Urban Employment 
Survey (UES) of November 1966. The proportion of 
those other than white was lower in the ABCD applicant 
population than in the UES survey (57 versus 75 
percent), but this difference could be attributed almost 
entirely to the more limited geographical focus of the 
UES. Just over half of both samples were men (55.8 
percent of UES and 56.4 percent of ABCD un- 
employed), and while the median age of the ABCD 
sample (between 22 and 24 years) was somewhat lower 
than that of the UES sample (26 years), approximately 
one-third of each group were under 21. However, only 
10 percent of the ABCD sample were over 45, compared 
with 26 percent of the UES sample. 

Among the UES employed, the median years of school 
completed was about 9.5, compared with lO.O for the 
ABCD sample. Approximately one-third of each group 
had finished high school, but fewer of the ABCD 
applicants had dropped out of school before the eighth 
grade. 

On the other hand, the previous work histories of the 
ABCD applicants reflected more low-skilled employ- 
ment, and, by definition, fewer opportunities to acquire 
on-the-job training. Among the UES unemployed, 42.4 
percent had previously worked in jobs classified as 
^'unskilled'' or ''service." Among ABCD applicants as a 
whole (including those employed at time of intake), 53 
percent were classified as "unskilled" or ''service" 



workers. If the employed applicants are excluded from 
this calculation, the perceiiTage of the poorly skilled is 
increased. Thus, while the ABCD population was belter 
educated than the UES sample. ABCD applicants were 
less skilled. 

The apparent contradiction in iliese two pleasures of 
disadvantage may be partly explained by the age 
differential between the UES and ABCD populations. For 
historical and sociological reasons, older workers are 
likely to be less educated, and the higher ABCD median 
education level partly reflects ihc relative youth of its 
applicants. 

The differences between the two samples may also 
result from the presence of "unfound men" (the 
segment of the other than white population which does 
not appear in census surveys) in the ABCD popu- 
lation.''^ Statistics showed that the percentage of UES 
unemployed in the 21- to 24-year-oId age group the 
group in which ''unfound men" are most heavily 
concentrated -was 12.6 percent, whereas nearly twice 
that percentage appeared in the ABCD sample. This 
group of missing men is presumably weighted with 
unstable workers, those engaged in illicit activities, and 
others who cannot be located. It is also the segment of 
the ABCD population for which the contradiction was 
sharpest between high levels of education and low levels 
of skill. The use of skill and education levels as 
yardsticks of disadvantage for the ABCD population 
may, therefore, be a doubtful procedure. 



An Alternative Measure of Need 

The tisefulness of turnover as an index of need for man- 
power services was explored by comparing the charac- 
teristics of a sample of unemployed black men, aged 
21 to 26 (a group considered hkely to contain the most 
serious "disadvantages") with those of a sample of all 
ABCD applicants. The two samples were very similar in 
education and skill levels. Median education was IQ 
years for both groups, and approximately 55 percent of 
each group had worked in unskilled or service occupa- 
tions. The average median wage over the last four jobs 
among other than wliite youth was $1.76; among all 



See Denis Johnston and James Wetzel, ''Effect of the Census 
' Undercount on Labor Force Estimates/' Monthly Labor Review, 
March !969, pp, 3-13. Johnston and Wetzel state that the 
estimated undercount in the i960 census ^mong other than 
white men in the 20- to 34-year-old age groups exceeded 15 
percent, 
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applicunis it was SI .74. The median average lag hot ween 
the four previous jobs was 12 weeks t\ir both groups, 
indicating that the most "disadvantaged" workers did 
not have significaniK greater ditTicuities finding einnloy- 
nient than other ghetto workers. 

Only in turnover behavior did the unemployed black 
youth appear to have had a more **disodvantaged" work 
liistory than other applicants. Median average tenure on 
the four previous jobs was only 20 weeks for this group 
of unemployed youth, whereas among all applicants, the 
median was 44 weeks. Further. 43 percent of this group 
had terminated their previous jobs in less than 4 months, 
but only 28 percent of all ABCD applicants had had 
such short tenure. 

It can be argued that turnover is a more useful and 
unambiguous measure of disadvantage than education 
and skills. The turnover n^easurc is especially accurate in 
identifying the disudvaniaged among young men. Since 
this may be the group to which urban manpower pro- 
grams should be giving high priority, the use of conven- 
tional measures of need can lead to misplacement of 
program focus. 

Under conventional definitions of disadvantage, ABCD 
seemed to have reached the target population. Using a 
measure of turnover as an index of disadvantage, 
however, it appears that ABCD attracted a number of 
applicants v,hose problems were not ver)^ substantial. 
About 40 percent of ABCD's applicants had an average 
tenure of 1 year or more on their four previous jobs. 
About 20 percent had remained on their four previous 
jobs an average of P/i years or more per job. These 
applicants appeared to have already substantially re- 
solved the difficulties of adjusting to employment and 
the "world of work"; they had learned how to stay with 
a job and could find employment v/hich they considered 
tolerable. To the extent that manpower programs serve 
such applicants, their resources may be diverted from 
persons more in need of their services. 

Job Development, Referral, 
and Placement 

Job development and referral activities are the critical 
segment of any manpower program. Regardless of the 
quality of remedial programs, their success will depend 
upon the agency's ability to provide suitable employ- 
ment opportunities for its participants. 
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As noted earlier, over half of ABCD applicants were 
referred to jobs througli the Neighborhood Employment 
Centers during the period studied. This section discusses 
four questions with regard to job referrals and 
placements: 

1 . What determines who gets referred? 

2- What is the quality of jobs- in terms of status and 
pay - to which applicants are referred? 

3. What is the outcome of such referrals? What 
proportion and what kinds of people are hired, rejected, 
or do not accept the jobs to which they have been 
referred? 

4. What kinds of firms actually hire ABCD applicants, 
why do they hire them, and what is their experience 
with the disadvantaged? 



Who Gets Referred? 

One of the most important objectives of the CEP 
program was to tailor services to individual needs. In 
terms of referral services, that should have meant that 
individuals referred to jobs were in some way more 
job-ready or job-needy than those who were not 
referred. As it turned out, there were apparently no 
significant differences between the two groups with 
respect to education and work experience. (See table 
21.) Th^ major differences between them lay in their 
reasons for seeking service and in their reported source 



ot income. As a group, ^'nonreferrals'^ were Iikelv to 
report that they were seeking part-time work, while 
"referrals*' cited as their main objeciive full-time wurk. 
Nonreferrals were also more likely lo be receiving social 
security or welfare payments than apphcanis who were 
referred. NEC staff evidently assigned higher prioriiy to 
applicants seeking full-time jobs, possibly because part- 
time vacancies were scarce. 



What \a the Quality of Joh Referral?? 

Data on ABCD job referrals indicated that applicants 
were sent to relatively unattractive jobs in terms of pay 
and status. While the proportion ol I irst referrals**^ to 
jobs paying S2 or less decHned with time, many referrals 
were still near the minimum wage. For the period 
January 1 to March 31. 1968. 67.1 percent of first 
referrals were to jobs of S2 or less and 38.0 percent to 
jobs of SI. 75 or less. 

The status of job referrals also remained low. Most 
referrals continued to be to semiskilled operative or ser- 
vice jobs. Moreover, referrals for most applicants did not 
seem to reflect a wage increase over previous jobs. For 
example, the proportion of the January to March 1968 
sample reporting a wage of $2 or less dropped only from 

^*Some applicants are referred to more than one job. The 
figures here refer only to the first job to which they were 
referred, hence the term "first referrals 



TABLE 21. CHARACTERISTICS OF NONREFERRALS, REFERRALS NOT HIRED AND 
REFERRALS HIRED, APPLICANTS TO ABCD NEIGHBORHOOD EMPLOYMENT CENTERS, 

SEPTEMBER 1966-MARCH 1968 



Characteristic 


Group I 
Nonreferrals J 
(N = 226) 


Group 11 
Referrals not hired 
(N = 140) 


Group III 
Referrals hired 
(N = 84) 




1940 


1939 


1941 


Mean years of education 


10.4 


10.4 


10,3 


Mean years full-time employment .... 


7.9 


62 


4,9 


Mean number fulMime jobs in last 5 years . . ... 


2.04 


2.15 


2.18 


Mean years held last or present job .... 


1.5 


1.3 


1.4 


Mean wage of last job 


$1.88 


$1.90 


$1.86 


Mean number of weeks unemployed in last year 


15.9 


15.1 


15.5 



Includes 98 people referred to ABCD programs. 
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TABLE 22. WAGE OF PREVIOUS JOBS vs. WAGE OF FIRST REFERRAL. .\PPLtC.AXTS TO ABCD 
NEIGHBORHOOD EMPLOYMENT CENTERS. SEPTEMBER 1967-MARCH I%8 



Dale ol referral and hoariy waije 


Percent earnmg speeilled 
watie-iast !"ourjob<i 


Percent leportin^ specified 
wa£e on first referral 
{2) 


Colunin 2 
mm us 

column 1 


September 1967-Januaxy 1968 sample 












75.3 


2.(^ 


S2.01 or more 


26.7 


24.7 


-2.0 


January 1968-MarL-h 1968 sample 








S2.00uricss 


72.5 


67.1 


-5.4 




27.5 


32.9 


5.4 



72.5 percent (based on the average fur their last four 
jobs) to 67.1 percent for first referrals. (See table 22.) 

The relatively low quality of jobs available to ABCD 
applicants seemed to rellcct the low quality of jobs 
generally available to the disadvantaged labor force in 
the Boston area, rather than "defective" job develop- 
ment on the part of the manpower staff. Of 25 
occupations listed as having critical shortages by the 
Massachusetts Division of Employment Security (DES) 
in November 1967, five had high enough educational 
requirements to exclude effectively most ABCD appli- 
cants, three were primarily for women, and eight were 
deemed by the DES unattractive and poorly paid. This 
left nine occupations for which mcA ABCD applicants 
might qualify, five or six of which ordinarily require 
some prior training. In fact ABCD instituted training 
courses in three such areas: Electronic assembly, key- 
punching, and automotive repair. However, based on the 
limited data as of March 1968, relatively few appli^iants 
had been referred to such jobs. 



What is the Outcome of Job Referrals? 

Based upon sample data for the period September 
1966-March 1968, approximately one-t^iird (34 percent) 
of first referrals resulted in actual placement of the 
applicant while another third (35 percent) resulted in 
rejection by employers. Approximately 10 percent of 
the sampled applicants failed to report for the job 
interview, while 21 percent refused to accept the job 
after it was offered. 

There were no statistically significant wage or occupa- 
tional differences between jobs for which applicants 
were hired and jobs for which they were rejected. The 
relatively high proportion of applicants who did not 
report for interviews (DNR's) or did not accept the jobs 



they were offered (DNA's) reinforces the assumption 
that the jobs were unattractive. 

Nor were thore sign it! cant differences with regard to 
age, education, or work experience between those 
applicants who were hired and those vvho were rejected 
by employers. Both groups were approximately 25 years 
old, had completed the 10th grade, had had 5 or 6 years 
of work experience, averaged two full-time jobs within 
the last 5 years and had earned SI, 86 to Si. 90 per 
hour on their last job. Thus there does not seem to have 
been a group of exceptionally poorly qualified ABCD 
applicants who were ill-equipped for the jobs to which 
they were referred. 

Both DNR's and DNA's were in some sense a 
"superior'' group to the 'Moires'' and ^'rejects,'" On the 
average, they were older (30-31 years of age), had had 
more full-time work experience (8-8.6 years) in fewer 
jobs (1.6-L9) and, in the case of DNR's, had received 
higher wages ($2 compared with SI. 85 per hour). They 
did r.ot, however, differ from "'hires" with regard to 
education. Evidently the older, more experienced DNR's 
and DNA's did not consider the ABCD referrals attrac- 
tive, despite the fact that the jobs to which they were 
referred paid slightly more, on the average ($2.22 vs. 
$1.92 per hour), than those accepted by the hires. 



What Are the Employers' Characteristics 
and Experience? 

Between September 1966 and March 31, 1968, 
approximately 3,700 ABCD applicants were hired by 
1,000 different employers in the Boston area.'*^ Nearly 



ActuaUy, ABCD had the names of more than 1,000 '•willing 
employers" in its files, representing more than 10,000 jobs. But 
only 1,000 firms ever hired an ABCD referral. 



half of the job placements (46 percent) were with 852 
tirms. each of which hired an average of 1.8 applicants 
during the 20-monih period. 

At the opposite extreme, 19 employers hired more 
than 20 (and in two cases, nearly 100) applicants each, 
accounting for approximately 20 percent (667) of 
placements. Ten of these employers were in wholesale 
and retail trades (including three department stores- 
three supermarket chains, and two restaurant chains), 
four were manufacturers, three were service establish- 
ments (heavy maintenance cleaning), and two were 
insurance companies. (See table 23.) All those firms 
employed more than 100 persons- The average stalling 
wage offered to applicants was S 1 .76 (compared with an 
average hourly wage on the last four jobs of Si. 83 for 
applicants sampled between September 1967 and March 
31. 1968). 



TABLE 23. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION OF 
ESTABLISHMENTS HIRING FIVE OR MORE 
ABCD APPLICANTS, 
SEPTEMBER 1966-MARCH 1968 



Industry group and 
Standard Industrial 
Classification 


Number of firms hiring- 


5 to 9 
applicants 


10 to 20 
applicants 


2 1 or more 
applicants 


Total 


77 


52 


19 


Construction (15-17) . . 


0 


0 


0 


Manufacturing 








(19-39) 


36 


19 


4 


Transportation- 








Communications 








Utilities (iO-49) . , . 


2 


2 


0 


VVlioIesaic and Retail 








Trades (50-59) .... 


14 


6 


' 10 


Finance and Insurance 








(60-70) 


1 


7 


2 


Services (72-89) 


21 


15 


3 


Government (90-99) . . 


3 


3 


0 



Another 20 percent (694) of job placements were with 
52 employers who hired between 10 and 20 applicants 
each throughout the 20 months. More than a third of 
this group were in manufacturing, 25 percent were 
service establishments, 15 percent were in wholesale and 
retail trade, 13 percent were in finance or insurance, and- 
the rest in other scattered areas. The final 14 percent of 
job placements were accounted for by 77 employers 
who each hired between five and nine applicants during 
Q Dcriod under consideration. These firms appeared to 
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use ABCD rderral serviL"es sjxnadically to nil sudden 
needs tor new employees. When those needs dechned. 
they no longer sought to hue ABCD applicants. Pre- 
Hniinary analysis ol" establishnieni inl'ormatiim on 
emplo\Tneni by race also suggests that companies with 
greater experience \n employing Negroes (especially 
N'egro women, as measured b\ the Negro employment as 
a percentage oi total einploymenl) were more likeK to 
employ ABCD referrals. 

Both the above data and interviews with a sample ot' 
empkn^ who had each hired at least 10 ABCD 
applicaius indicated that firms most likely to cooperate 
with ABCD on a continuous basis tended to be those 
experiencing difllculties hi hiring labor. For example, all 
the interviews held with employers hiring more ihan 20 
apphcants revealed thai such firms found it difficult \o 
attract new employees and believed that they were 
"scraping the bottom of the barrel." 

Although no employer interviewed actually compiled 
data comparing ABCD applicant turnover to overall 
turnover, many felt that ABCD referrals were less 
reliable than their average workers. In fact, turnover of 
ABCD applicants probably was high, since followup 
statistics suggest that 62 percent of ABCD placements 
were not on the job after 1 month. There is, however, no 
evidence that this turnover was higher than that of 
non-ABCD placements in similar jobs and similar firms. 
It seems likely that many employers, expecting ABCD to 
assume sole responsibility for finding some sure method 
of keeping workers on the job. tended to attribute 
unsatisfactory results to ABCD's practices rather than to 
broader events in the ghetto labor market. Moreover, 
with the exception of two department stores, employers 
showed little evidence of instituting practices of their 
own to combat high turnover. 

In the two department stores, ABCD encouraged 
experimentation with special training programs and 
"trainer-coaches'" to decrease turnover. ABCD recruited 
applicants, contributed some staff to training programs, 
conducted both in ABCD facilities and on the job, and 
provided a \Mrainer-coaclf ' to act as liaison between the 
trainees and the employers' personnel departments. 

The results of such arrangements varied. In one store, 
the turnover rate among ABCD trainees was similar to 
that of the overall ABCD population, not a surprising 
finding since the jobs were relatively unskilled and low 
paying. At the end of three 4'Week training programs 
(3 weeks in an orientation center and 1 week at the 
store), approximately half of each group of 30 trainees 
remained. By the end of 6 weeks of on-the-job training. 



another 20 percent had dropped out. leaving approxi- 
mately one-third ol each group. Six months at^ter 
training, on the average. 23 percent ot'ihe trainees were 
stiil on the job. This I'igure corresponds to the 20 
percent of ABCD placements who remained on ihe job 6 
months or more without benelii ot a irainer-coach. 

The second company ottered higher qualit\ jobs 
(accounting clerks). Although the eUecliveness of the 
traincr*coach could not be measured, the personnel 
director reported that the program was so successful he 
planned to hire a full-time black trainer-coach to manage 
relations with black emplt)yees. Moreover, the company 
did continue to hire relatively large numbers of ABCD 
applicants, whereas the first company did not. 

In summary, employer experience with trainer^oaches 
suggested that the quality of the jobs offered had a 
greater impact on employee turnover than did the mere 
presence of trainer-coaches or any other single factor. 



FoUowup 



Employment Experience of Direct 
Job Placements 

Followup of the labor market experience of ABCD 
applicants is an essential instrument for both program 
evaluation and planning. Followup supplies the ^'depen- 



dent" variables for measuring the employment and 
earning experiences of placements, and also provides a 
means for determining the satisfaction of ABCD clients 
with its services. Client reactions are essential for 
identifying needed rciorms of program administration 
and design. It was the follou jp department within 
ABCD that seemed to be most sensitive to the strengths 
and weaknesses of the program as a whole. 

Tables 24 and 25 summarize ABCD followup statistics 
from September 1966 to March 31. 1%8. Of the 
applicants actually beginning work on an NEC job. 20 
percent of those contacted were still on the same job 6 
months later. Recalling that only one-third of applicants 
referred to jobs actually begin work* we see that only 7 
percent of applicants referred directly to jobs are on 
those jobs 6 months later. 

The retention rate on jobs was directly proportional to 
the wages of those jobs. While the placement wage 
between September 1966 and March 1%8 averaged 
SI. 78, the 62 percent of the placements who left before 
1 month averaged only $1.74. and the 38 percent who 
remained averaged Sl.88. Similarly, the 80 percent of 
the placements leaving before 6 months averaged SI .76, 
compared with $1.99 for placements staying 6 months 
01 more. Furthermore, in every neighborhood except the 
North End (a predominantly Italian neighborhood), 
wage rates were 20 to 25 cents higher for those still on 
the ABCD job after 6 months than for those who left 
between I and 6 months. During this pjeriod, it appears 
that a wage of $2 or more was required to encourage 
stability among the ABCD population. Only about 



TABLE 24, WAGE AND LENGTH OF STAY ON NEC JOB FOR ABCD PLACEMENTS, 

SEPTEMBER 1966-MARCH 1968 



Tenure on NEC job 


Total 


Roxbury 


Jamaica 
Plain 


Parker HiU- 
Fenway 


South 
Boston 


North 
End 


Dorchester 


AUston- 
B right on 


Not on NEC job after 1 month: 


















Percent of placements . , 


62 


62 


57 


61 


56 


71 


61 


59 


Average wage of NI-.C job 


$1.74 


$1.73 


$1.74 


$1.74 


$1.64 


$1.81 


$1.71 


$1.85 


On NLC job 1 month or more: 


















Percent of placements 


38 


38 


43 


39 


44 


29 


39 


41 


Average wage of NEC job 


$1.88 


$1.79 


$1.99 


$1,91 


$1.83 


$1.95 


$1,80 


$1.80 


No longer on NKC job after 6 months: 


















Percent of placements 


80 


86 


71 


73 


86 


84 


0) 


79 


Average wage of NEC job 


$1.76 


S1.76 


$1.77 


$1.76 


$1.76 


$1.92 


0) 


$1.57 


On NKC job 6 months or more: 


















Percent of placements 


20 


14 


29 


27 


14 


16 


0) 


21 


\verage wage of NEC job 


$1.99 


$2.05 


$2.03 


$2.01 


$1.99 


$1.71 


0) 


$1.93 



* Not available. 

^ SOtJRCE: ABCD Followup Reports, September 1966 to March 1968. 
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one-lbunh ui ABCD's referrals, however, tell into this 
category'. 

To assess ABCD's impact more completely, it wa^i 
impurtaiii to know: (a) The subsequent labor marker. 
experier)ce of placements who had left their ABCD jobs; 

(b) the subsequent labor market experience of apphcants 
who had not received or used ABCD referrals: and 

(c) \vhat happened to applicants who had moved. To 
obtain information on these groups, and also to supple- 
ment the regular followup interviews. ABCD agreed to 
survey a random sample of all apphcants from the period 
September 1. J967. to March 31 . 1968, 

Table 26 shows the results for both applicants who 
had been placed on a job through ABCD, and the 
control group. Of 107 persons in both groups. 65 
percent were working at the followup date. Neither sex 
nor race was important in explaining labor market 
status. 

Comparison of the control group with those placed on 
jobs by ABCD showed 74 percent of the ABCD 
placements working at the time of followup. with those 
who were still on ABCD jobs having an average wage of 
$2.07: 57 percent of the control group w^ere employed 
at an average wage of S2.10. The 57 percent of the 
control group who were working were on the jobs they 
had found without ABCD's aid. Since it could not be 
determined how long the members of the control group 
would stay on these jobs, their satisfaction with their 
employment position could not be compared with th*.-; 
of the ABCD placements. However, the 57 percent of 
the control group employed at the time of followup 
could be assumed to represent a far greater number on 
jobs at one time or another over a 5-month period. 
Furthermore, the control group jobs paid more. Thus. 



the short-run evidence does no: suggest that ABCD's 
direct placement activities sknificantly miproved it^ 
clients* ability to obtain and retain better paying jobs 

It can be argued, of course, that wage rates and 
occupation are imp>erfect measures of job qualitN . 
However, lollowup report narratives, discussions wuh 
employers, and direct obser\'3tion thri^ugh mdependent 
on site inspections reinforced the above conclusions. 
Many of the employers who were heaviest users of 
ABCD referrals were among the least preferred em- 
ployers in the Boston labor market. ABCD placements 
with these employers showed high quit rates \n the first 
week and month of employment. Despite reports from 
followup interviewers recommending that ABCD cease 
servicing these employers, placement interviewers 
continued to refer applicants to them. These employers 
included a major hoteU several hospitals, a nonferrous 
foundry, an electrical machinery manufacturer, and a 
real estate firm hiring maintenance workers. 

The impact of ABCD on the long-run staying power of 
its apphcants is not evident from the followup data 
discussed above. However, one preliminary data set 
offers evidence on longer term post-ABCD labor market 
behavior, A followup survey of applicants was con- 
ducted ! 2 to 18 months after the last visit to an NEC"*^ 
Information obtained from 75 applicants showed this 
^iroup to be similar in age, race, and schooling to the 



indeed, wage upgrading was greatest among the employed 
who had found jobs on theif oviii. 

There were substantial difficulties in locating this group of 
applicants. Presumably the more stable were located, so that the 
job tenure and employment estimates are oversiated for the 
applicant group as a whole. 



TABLE 26. CHARACTERISTICS AND EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF ABCD PLACEMENTS AND 
NONPLACEMENTS 3 TO 6 MONTHS AFTER LEAVING NEC 



Characteristic 


Total 


Never referred 
by ABCD 


Referred 
but nev< 


Dy ABCD 
5r hired 


Placed on job 
by ABCD 


Working 


Not 
working 


Working 


Not 
working 


Working 


Not 
working 


Working 
ABCD 


Working 
non-ABCD 


Not 
working 




70 


37 


10 


15 


22 


9 


34 


4 


13 




29 


26 


27 


25 


31 


28 


29 


30 


25 




43 


23 


8 


8 


13 


7 


19 


3 


8 




32 


14 


8 


7 


13 


4 


9 


2 


3 




10 


10 


n 


11 


10 


10 


10 


10 


10 


Mean hourly wage rate of previous 






















$2.00 


$1.88 


$L81 


$1.75 


$1.98 


$1.81 


$2,00 


$2.44 


$2,12 


Mean hourly wage of current job , . 


$2.12 


0) 


$2.17 


V) 


$2.07 


C) 


$2.07 


$2.61 


V) 



' Not applicable. 
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parent ABCD applicani populaiion. Of the 75 sur\e\cd. 
45 perccni were working at the time of toIJowup, 28 
p.rceni were unemployed, and the others were scattered 
anioPii schooL training, and miscellaneous categories. 
Twentv-iwo of the 75. or 31 percent, had been placed 
c: irui. b\ ABCD. Of these, eight, or 12 percent of the 
tola! sample, were still emplo>ed on their NEC job. 
Among the eight, six were being paid S2.I0 per hour or 
mure, and four were paid over S2.75. Not surprisinglv . 
only two applicants with wage rates under S2 had 
remained on the job more than I 2 months. 

Tentative evidence from this sample indicated that 
blacks and whites have different job preferences. During 
the period between the last NEC visit and follow up, 
blacks refused 14 jobs they had sought on their own. 
whiJe whites refused only two. Three-fifths of the whites 
and 38 percent of the blacks in the sample were 
employed at the time of followup, but the average salar>' 
of the blacks' jobs was S2.50, while the whites' was 
SI. 86 (the difference is statistically significant at the 
1-percent level). Only three of the 16 blacks working at 
the time of followup were on jobs paying less than S2. 
Educational skill levels for blacks and whites did not 
diii'ev significantly, however. 

More inieresting still is the relation of referral outcome 
to referral salary. Among all applicants not then in 
school, eight were referred to jobs paying at least 50 
cents more than the previous job; all eight of these were 
hired (and were obviously willing to work) and three of 
them were still on their ABCD jobs at the time of 
followup. On the other hand. 29 of the referrals paid 
either less than or about the same as previous jobs; of 
those only five were hired, eleven rejected, and twelve 
did not accept or did Tiot report for the job. 

Among blacks, 1 1 either did not accept or did not 
report for the NEC jobs; six of the eleven referral salaries 
were lower than previous jobs, three were the same, and 
two were a little higher, but still low ($1.65 and $1,75). 
Eleven blacks were hired from NEC referrals; seven at 
salary increases of 50 cents or more, one at a smaller 
salary increase, one at the same salary, and two at lower 
salaries. Neither of the two decreases was still working 
on the NEC job. 



Employment Experience of Orientation 
Center Graduates 

Placement followup data on graduates from ABCD 
training programs, as shown in table 27, indicate that the 



percentage of uainces plajed on ii^bs was\en cK^nc to 
the percentage oi placements tor NEC applicants a.s j 
whole.'*'' Hov^cver, the qu^dniLalionN of thos^* trainees 
ulu> were placed on jobs WL're soincwliji Mipcnoi \^^ 
those of trainees uhom the oncniiition centers did not 
place. This ^UL:t'c^l^ liiai ihc > >ricnt Jtior] v.-cniCi^ weic 
more cHlcicnt than Neiiziihi^rhvinJ f i:ipln\ mcin Ccntcis 
at s^rccnniL! out less qualitlcJ reiorrals. 

Despite the tact thai trainee pjaccmcnib signed ji an 
average wage no higher ih<in Oie nontrainccs. rciention 
rales for the former appear to have been greater. This 
stability may result from the greater advancement 
opportunity available to some of the orientation center 
graduates. ' 

Stability may also he related to the trainees* previous 
wages. The courses from which the higlicst jvrecntages 
of enroilees remained employed on their placement jt^bs 
at the time o\ the followup survey vcere welding, data 
processing, and clerical: the latter two courses enrolled 
applicants with the lowest previous wages. Although the 
wages offered to these trainees were not significantly 
higher than the average for other skill areas, the amount 
of upgrading for the clerical and data processing trainees 
may have encouraged greater stiibility. 

The success of the welding course is probably attrib- 
utable to the involvement of a local empkner and the 
relaiively high wages and status associated with the 
welding occupation. Training simulated niplant condi- 
tions, and trainees were ^'promoted" to an on-thc-job 
training program when deemed ready by their in- 
structors. Placement wages foi welding trainees with this 
employer averaged $2.45. the higliest of any skill area. 
However, insofar as stabihty was a function of screening 
and self selection for the training programs, rather than 
of training per sc, it probably could have been achieved 
more cheaply and efficiently than througfi a 15-wcek 
capital-intensive program. 

It appeared that the centers were, in fact, doing a great 
deal of screening. Observation of several programs 
indicated that such short courses were often unable to 
achieve much vocational training. Furthermore, the 
'^orientation to the world of work'' seemed superfluous 



These figu/es should be interpreted with care* The data base 
was insufficient to permit unambiguous statistical ana!ysis of the 
comparative benefits of the various training programs. Since the 
orientation centers had not been in operation long, data were 
available for only a small nt^mber of trainees who had 
"graduated" and been in the labor market more than a month. It 
was therefore impossible to determine whether the observed 
labor market experience of those trainees reflected transient or 
permanent effects of the training programs. 

^'Cautious optimism is appropriate here, since 6-month 
followup data were not available. 
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TABLE 27. OUTCOMES FOR GR.ADL ATES OF ORIENTATION CENTER TRAINING' 



Ouitomc 


1 r 

' Tot^I i C len^al 


Draftmi! 


[ \VeJdini: 


' Aule">moiive 


phohtery 


1 Uau 
pr(>ce^slni: 


Oitve: 
priniiHi! 


1 oUowup reports rcLCJvcd; 

Percent 


54 


5] 


r ■ " ■ - 

9 


M 


, — . 1 

4 


\ 

21 
51 




38 


Referred to )i)bs b> oncnuiion 
center 

Percent . > . . 


74 

7l) 
















Placed in jobs by onentatjon 
center: 


61 
58 
















i jnployed on ABCD jobs at time 
of tollowup: 

Percent 

Averaue Iiourlv wajie 


48 
45 
S2.25 


15 
54 
S2.1() 


■y 
22 
S2.21 


n 

50 
52.40 


5U 
S2.05 


7 
33 
S2J)6 


10 
59 
S2.17 


2 
40 
(M 


Averacc tenure (weeks) 


6 


6 


6 


K) 


(=) 


3 


4 


4 


Employed on non-ABCD jobs; 
Average hoi/.rlv wage 


17 
S2.62 


1 

$2.63 


2 

S2.25 


3 

S2.45 


(M 
(•) 


6 

$2.94 


3 

52.03 


2 

$3,20 



' See text footnote 46. 
^ Not available. 



for most of the participants, who already had consider- 
able experience in obtaining jobs and seemed well aware 
of the behavior patterns desired by employers. This 
impression was reinforced by the observation that the 
placement interviewers knew very little about the actual 
skill accomplishment of the trainees and that when 
referring trainees, the attendance records, and not test 
scores, w/ere emphasized. 

Job development appeared insufficiently aggressive for 
some of the graduates. For example, enrollees who 
obtained employment independently of the orientation 
center's placement staff (28 percent) received substan- 
tially liigher wages, $2.62 as compared with $2.25, as 
shown in table 27. Comparisons of relative advancement 
possibilities, however, could not be made. 

It is not clear that participation in the training 
program was directly responsible for these results. About 
half of these jobs were training-related, so that the 
training experience of th^se enrollees substantially 
improved their credentials with pref';rred employers. 
Benefits derived from screening could have accounted 
for the success of the enrollees who independently 
obtained jobs unrelated to the training they received. 
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Work- Experience Programs 

Adult Work Crew, Althougli the followup was neither 
extensive nor complete, it indicat .*d that 75 to 80 per- 
cent of the Adult Work Crew participants were still on 
the job about 1 month after placement. The majority of 
dropouts occurred within the first week of employment, 
and virtually all had occurred by the first month. As with 
ABCD placements in general, major reasons for termina- 
tions were voluntary quits, illness, alcohol and drug 
problems, as can be seen from table 28. ABCD hired a 
rehabilitated alcoholic to serve as a counselor to the 
alcoholics in the program, but it was too early to 
evaluate the results of this experiment. - 

Table 29 presents a comparison between those persons 
who dropped out of the program and those who 
remained. The only significant differences were z much 
lower percentage of other than whites and high school 
graduates among dropouts. 

Ahhough over one-fourth of all persons ever enrolled 
in the Adult Work Crew were transferred to unsubsi- 
dized jobs, no followup data were available to determine 



TABLE 28. REASONS FOR TERMINATION OF 
ADULT WORK CREW PARTICIPATION. 
JANUARY-MARCH 1968 





Number 


Percent 


Total 


94 


H )().{) 




J9 


30.9 


Illness 


26 


27.7 


Dtuc or aJcchol addiction. 


21 


22.3 


Moved 


5 


5.3 


Tuhsferred to another program . . . 


4 


4 




4 


4.3 


Inadequate compensation 


2 


2.1 


Death 


T 


2.1 


Auempted suicide 


1 


\A 



\B(;i) Employment. Alliioudi nol tonnall> rcw\^i:ni/cu 
such. ABCD Itself served as a type of **\ev\ Careers** 
agency. It had a number of po^ition^. sucii as ctminiunitv 
aides, which paid S2.50 or less an hour to persons hvinp 
in low-income neigiihorhood>. Ahhoudi no rigorous ai- 
tenipi was made to study AI^'D as an empiover, a small 
sample ol personnel rec^^riJN suggests that onip]u\ nient in 
lou -level ABCD pv>silions generally resulted in econv>niic 
advancement. Hourly wage rates immediaieK prior to 
working tor ABCD averaged S 1.83 for this group, 
compared with the ABCD entry wage of 52.16. Among 
those hires who continued to be employed bv ABCD at 
the time the sample was drawn, the average hourly wage 
wasS2.23 

ABCD apparently behaved much as other employers, 
attempting to hire the '^best available*' workers for its 
jobs. However, the opportunities for promotion, the job 
status, and the working conditions were often better 
than those of most jobs in the glietto labor marke!. 

More generally. ABCD served as an informal recruiting 
agency for other employers seeking persons experienced 
in hiring and training the disadvantaged. There were a 
number of instances of work experience with ABCD 
providing a stepping stone to an even better job 
elsewhere. 



NOTE: Total of percentages dot^s not equal 100.0 because of 
rounding. 



TABLE 29. CHARACTERISTICS OF TERMINEES 
AND CONTINUING TRAINEES, ADULT WORK 
CREW SAMPLE. JANUARY-MARCH I%8 



Characteristic 


Terminees 


Continuing 
iramecs 




18 


60 


Mean age 


44 


42 


Mean years of schooling 


8 


10 


Percent high school graduates . . . 


11 


42 


Wean nu«nber of weeks 






unemployed 


17 


18 


M^an previous hourly wage .... 


S 1.92 


S 2.03 


Percent other than whiu 


22 


46 


percent with criminal records . . . 


22 


12 



Quantitative Evaluation of 
ABCD's PI acement and 
Training Activities 



whethei a long-term rehabilitation was accomplished. 
It was reported, however, that the demand for such 
sheltered, low-wage work exceeded the available slots, 
so that as m income transfer mechanism on a limited 
scale, this program could be judged a success. 

New Careers. The data on New Careers enrollees sug- 
gest that it opened, to a relatively advantaged segment of 
the low-income community, jobs similar to those which 
already existed in the cooperating agencies. The dropout 
rate in this program has been low, consistent with 
selective recruitment into the program and the preferred 
quality of many of the jobs available. Since, like the 
Adult Work Crew, this is also a long-run program, it can 
only be fairly judged by its longer term contribution to 
the career p^ths of placements. 

O 

EKLC 



A multivariate model was developed to test the 
independent contribution of ABCD's various manpower 
services to the employment experience of its applicants. 
Three types of independent variables were specified in 
the model in order to separate the inlluence of ABCD's 
programs from other factors determining employment 
and income: (1) Socioeconomic variables such as age, 
race, and education; (2) work history variables to reflect 
previous on-the-job experience; and (3) ABCD program 
variables. 

The population analyzed with the model was that 
portion of the random sample of ABCD applicants and 
trainees for whom complete socioeconomic and follow- 
up information was available. This reduced sample 
differed in several respects from the underlying applicant 
population, and the biases of underreporting limit the 
effectiveness of the statistical analysis. The baseline 



